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with the earliest bloom the return of spring. The wild
grape-vine climbing from tree to tree hung in unpruned
luxuriance among the branches of the trees and formed
a fragrant and verdant canopy over the greensward, im-
pervious to the noon day-sun. Beautiful banks of Tiber!
delightful rambles! happy hours! How like a dream do
ye now appear. Those trees, those shrubs, those flowers
are gone. Man and his works have displaced the charms
of nature. The poet, the botanist, the sportsman and the
lover who once haunted those paths must seek far hence
the shades in which they delight. Not only the banks of
the Tiber, but those of the Potomack and Anacosta, were
at this period adorned with native trees and shrubs and
were distinguished by as romantic scenery as any rivers in
our country. Indeed the whole plain was diversified with
groves and clumps of forest trees which gave it the
appearance of a fine park. Such as grew on the public
grounds ought to have been preserved, but in a govern-
ment such as ours, where the people are sovereign, this
could not be done. The people, the poorer inhabitants
cut down these noble and beautiful trees for fuel. In one
single night seventy tulip-Poplars were girdled, by which
process life is destroyed and afterwards cut up at their
leisure by the people. Nothing afflicted Mr. Jefferson
like this wanton destruction of the fine trees scattered over
the city-grounds. I remember on one occasion (it was
after he was President) his exclaiming "How I wish that
I possessed the power of a despot." The company at
table stared at a declaration so opposed to his disposition
and principles. "Yes," continued he, in reply to their
inquiring looks, "I wish I was a despot that I might save
the noble, the beautiful trees that are daily falling sacri-
fices to the cupidity of their owners, or the necessity of the
poor."                                                                           :her gentlemen of the city, and was the first
